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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 

1 To build friendships across the barriers that divide man from man 

2 To give personal service 

3 To find their own convictions while always being willing to listen 
to the views of others 

4 To work for the building of that better world which has been called 
the Kingdom of God. 

This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H and 
about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 
Four Points—to think fairly. 


On the cover: 


Tubby, relaxed and at ease in the company of a small group of friends. During 1972 he spent several evenings 
in this flat in the heart of the City of London and a long-playing record of some of the conversations that took 
place is in course of preparation. 
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Point Three is available from Toc H Publications Department. 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Buckinghamshire 
HP22 6BT (Tel: 3911). Single copies 7p: 10 or more copies sent to the same address 6p each. 


Letters and articles are welcomed and should be addressed to the Toc H Editorial Office, 42 Crutched Friars, 
London EC3N 2AL (Tel: 01-709 0472). Opinions expressed are those of the individual contributors and not 
necessarily those of the Toc H Movement. 


Advertising : Display and classified advertisements are included in this magazine. Full rates and data can be 
obtained from the editorial office 


An appreciation of the life of the Rev P B Clayton by John Durham, who was for 
several years Tubby’s deputy vicar at All Hallows and was the editor of two 
anthologies of Tubby’s writings, Talbot House to Tower Hill and Tubby on Toc H. 


I first met Tubby when Toc H was beginning to 
spread its wings after the first World War, but 

it was not until some 25 years later that I began 
to know him well, increasingly well during the 
four-and-a-half years I spent as Deputy Vicar 

of All Hallows. From then on we met and 
talked often. What I now write will be the truth 
as I see it. 


The native ability which was Tubby’s, aided by 
the constitution of the proverbial ox, would 
have brought him distinction, perhaps fame, in 
other paths than the one he chose. Journalist, 
impressario, business tycoon—he might have 
been in the topmost flight. A First at Oxford 
and election at a uniquely early age as a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries bear testimony to 
his academic gifts; though | doubt if the realm 
of pure scholarship would have proved his 
natural habitat, for a restless imagination drove 
him at times to colour or ignore dull fact. 


It was, T think, this imaginative power which, 
more than anything else, made him the creative 
person he proved to be. Many Army Chaplains 
could have run a House for soldiers out of the 
line, but they would have run it without his 
perceptive artistry. He may have exaggerated 
the sleep as of death which had seized hold of 
many City Churches in the first two decades of 
this century, but his work at All Hallows 
breathed fresh life into it and set a new standard 
for the Church’s work in the City. The Mark, 
at its best so different from a hostel, was his 


brain-child, conceived of the understanding that 
a great city could prove the loneliest place on 
the face of the earth. He was not, he often 
declared, the architect of Toc H; but he was its 
creator, for without him it would never have 
been. 


Imagination was linked with a capacity for work 
which left weaker mortals exhausted. I can 
vouch for the fact that he usually worked 
continuously from 9.45 am until 2 or 3 am on 
the following morning. Toc H and All Hallows 
(how he drove himself to rebuild the church) 
would have provided most men with more than 
enough to do, but to these Tubby added the 
Chaplaincies of BP and the Port of London 
Authority; Tower Hill Improvement; work for 
lepers; work in oil tankers; the Winant 
Volunteers; innumerable articles in newspapers 
and magazines; and a seemingly endless 
correspondence. It is an astonishing record. 


His passionate devotion to letter-writing sprang 
fundamentally from his concern for people. 
They ought not to be forgotten; they must be 
kept in touch; their help must be sought for one 
project or another; in illness or distress they 
must be shown that they mattered. Corres- 
pondence was for him part of a Christian 
ministry. But personal contact was better than 
a letter, and so his dining room was always 
furnished with guests, while on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, armed with a list of names, 
he visited near and far. 
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His concern for people was genuine and deep- 
rooted. When necessary he would give 
unstintingly of his time and attention; but he did 
not welcome the interruption to his work 

caused by the casual and unheralded visitor, 

and there were certain kinds of personal problems 
which he failed to understand, and these it was 
wise to keep from him. But there is no doubt 
whatever that he inspired in countless people 
not only regard but affection. Like all great men 
he could be difficult—we of his staff knew that 
well—but we never ceased to be fond of him. 


A complete absence of pomposity and a keen, at 
times pawky, sense of humour, contributed not 
a little to the gaiety of nations. He knew 
himself better than some imagined, and he was 
perfectly capable of laughing at himself. The 
longer 1 knew him the more I became sure that 
he had left far behind any personal ambition he 
once might have had, and that his perseverance, 
some might have called it obstinacy, in a 
particular course of action was the result of a 
profound conviction that this was the right 
thing to do. He refused to admit defeat until 
he was knocked out. 


He was, I think, happier on the platform than in 
the pulpit, though I have heard him capture a 


Relaxing at his home in Hampshire 
after his return from Flanders in 1919. 
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congregation with a sermon full of originality 
and—that word again—imagination. Ona 

latform he could he, at his best, superb; but 
inevitably there were times when, tired by 
overwork, he brought no spark to life in those 
who had come to hear him. 


He was much more at home in the company of 
men than of women; but it would be untrue to 
suggest that he saw Toc H as a male preserve 
or that he viewed with apprehension its 
emergence as a Family of men and women. 


As he was regardless of what he wore or what 
he ate, so he was regardless of time. What he 
happened to be doing at the moment was for 
him the most important thing. I doubt if he 
ever fully appreciated that this ignoring of 
passing minutes, half-hours, and even hours 
could cause heart-failure to ADC and members 
of the Toc H staff, and suggest indifference to 
the comfort of his waiting hosts or an increasingly 
impatient audience. 


With ‘Pat’ Leonard, his companion on 
many early journeys for Toc H. 


What was uppermost in his mind had almost 
absolute pride of place, with the result that at 
meetings he would often speak of matters which 
had nothing whatsoever to do with any item on 
the agenda. And yet, if one had the patience to 
listen, one might hear a fresh idea, a new slant 
on an old subject, a restatement of a truth 
half-forgotten, 


In Anglican terms he was a High Churchman, 
but he never belonged to any party. ‘There was 
a directness and simplicity about his religion 
which at times could prove embarrassing to self- 
conscious individuals. If you were seeing him 
off at the station on a world tour you had to be 
prepared to accept, with such equanimity as 
you could muster, his sudden descent on his 
knees upon the platform—you were expected 

to follow his example—while with complete 
unselfconsciousness he prayed to his Maker. 
His reaction to my telling him that a mutual 
friend, once of the Royal Navy, had died after a 


painful illness, was as simple as it was unexpected: 


‘Oh, my dear, how splendid, how perfectly 
splendid! They must be short of sailors up 
aloft? Religion was natural; it was in men 
waiting to be brought out. “Toc H is a man- 
hunt’, he once wrote; and he saw the hunt as 
one for men who would come to learn how to 
serve their Master. 


The day has mercifully long since passed when 
members of Toc H wondered if the Family 
would die with the death of its Founder. Its 
continuance is his greatest memorial. To my 
knowledge he accepted, if he did not always or 
wholly understand and appreciate, the changes 
in the life and work of Toc H. His fear was 
that it might be loosening its grasp on the 
Master Carpenter who, he passionately believed, 
was its true maker and sustainer, 


Jt may come as a surprise and even a shock to 
some who read these lines to learn that he was 
a lonely man. But he was. Not so long ago he 
said to me, ‘You know, John, lm very lonely’. 
It was the penalty he paid for all the work he 
undertook and accomplished. 


Perhaps characteristically, Tubby wrote his own 
Epitaph: 

Lord Jesu, Redeemer, 

Wilt wake an old dreamer? 

Of workers the weakest, 

OF liegemen the least, 

Of faint-hearts most faithless, 

Of Saints’ scars too scatheless— 

Wilt robe in Redemption a fool for thy Feast: 


He was indeed a dreamer; he saw visions; but 
whereas our dreams are made of gossamer and 
last but for a day, he clothed his with flesh and 
blood, made to endure. 


Saying goodbye to ‘The Gen’ (Arthur Pettifer) on his departure for India in 1939. 
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A message from A message from the Private Secretary 
Her Majesty The Queen to Her Majesty The Queen Mother 
Prince Philip and | were very sad to hear of I write at the bidding of Queen Elizabeth The 
Tubby Clayton’s death and we send everyone Queen Mother to convey to you Her Majesty’s 
in the Toc H Movement our sincere sympathy. very sincere sympathy on the death of Dr 

He will always be remembered for the help and Clayton. 


inspiration which he gave to his fellow men. : 
Elizabeth R. As you know, Queen Elizabeth was devoted to 
him and Her Majesty's association with Tubby 
Clayton’s work was both close and of long 
standing, dating back to the carly days shortly 
after World War I. 


It is Queen Elizabeth’s fervent hope that the 
movement of which Tubby was the Founder 
and inspiration will continue to prosper and 
Hourish in the years ahead. 


Left: On a tanker in the Mediterranean 
in 1931, the forerunner af many more 
dangerous tanker trips throughout the 
Second World War. 


A tribute from Dr Barnett Joseph, 


Rabbi of the Hackney Synagogue in London 


l hope 1 may he allowed as a member of the 
Jewish Faith to pay a few words of tribute and 
appreciation to the late Dr P B Clayton whom 

E knew well and whose friendship | valued. 

| recollect vividly an incident when | visited 

Dr Clayton in hospital. As I left he asked me 
for a blessing and to repeat the Priestly Bene- 
diction in the original Hebrew. He was one of 
those personalities who appreciated the interplay 
between the two great monotheistic Faiths 
which we represented. On a few occasions | 
was his guest at his home on Tower Hill and 

| shall always remember the meticulous care he 
took to arrange for my dietary requirements. 
His whole method of living was marked by a 
pious simplicity and an ardent passion for social 


Tubby enjoyed the support and friend- 
ship of Her Majesty The Queen Mother. 
Left: he escorts her on a visit to 

Tower Hill in 1934, when she was 
Duchess of York. Below: he welcomes 
her to the 1960 Festival at the Aibert 
Hall. 


justice and racial tolerance. His memory will 
remain for a blessing and an inspiration. As to 
the Hereafter, [ recall the teaching of the sages 
of my Faith: ‘The righteous of all creeds, races 
and peoples are heirs of immortality.’ 


Above: With Charles Misselbrook, 
parish clerk, in the rebuilt All Hallows. 


Below: Addressing the guests at his87th 
birthday party, just three days before 
Photo: Sport & General 


he died. 
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Some personal comments by 
Ken Prideaux-Brune 


There are few people I have known as well over 
so long a period. There are few people who 
have had so deep an impact on my own life. 

To write an appreciation of Tubby ought, 
therefore, to be easy; but in fact it is remarkably 
difficult. His achievements were so varied, his 
talents so diverse, his whole personality so much 
larger than life, that the attempt to present a 
portrait in words leads almost inevitably to 
distortion. 


Any attempt to assess Tubby’s contribution to 
the world must start with his practical achieve- 
ments. To found a world wide Movement is 
given to few. To found a Movement sufficiently 
early in life as to be still active and vigorous at 
the time of its Jubilee must be almost unique. 
But Toc H is not Tubby’s only memorial. His 
service to the cause of leprosy relief; the initiation 
of the Winant Volunteers scheme; his contri- 
bution to the improvement of ‘Tower Hill (at a 
time when concern for the environment was 

not the popular cause it has since become); the 
rebuilding of All Hallows Church after the war; 
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Eon 
The return to Talbot House, Poperinge, in 1944. 


the establishment of chaplaincies for workers jn 
the oil industry—all these were the products of 
his restless mind and unflagging energy. 


He was by temperament an initiator. blis 
inability to delegate (in my experience he was a 
wonderful man to work for and an almost 
impossible man to work nth) made him very 
much less successful at the pedestrian work of 
maintenance. But there are hundreds of capable 
administrators to every single genuinely original 
thinker; and a genuinely original thinker he 
undoubtedly was. Ideas poured from him in 

an apparently unending stream, even in old age. 
Many were impractical, some werc little short of 
crazy, but a few were inspired. His mind leapt 
to conclusions by intuition rather than by 
following the slow processes of logical thought, 
This creative spark was backed up by a 
prodigious memory, 2 memory for people and 
events, for poetry and stories, grave and pay, 
and for facts on a wide range of unlikely topics. 
lt was this retentive memory which made him 
such good company, especially on a journey 
when every building, every stone, every tree 
seemed to spark off some reminiscence or lead 
him down some fascinating by-way of history. 


Good company he undoubtedly was. He enjoyed 
the friendship of many thousands of men and 
women, the great and famous as well as the 
humble and obscure. And yet, paradoxically, 

he was also a very lonely man. He had a great 
many admirers and ‘disciples’, but very few 
close friends. 


The rapid spread of Toc H was achieved not 
only by energy and hard work, but also by 
Tubby’s flair for publicity and by his ability to 
gain the friendship and help of influential people. 
To some, Tubby’s concern to win over the 
powerful seemed a denial of the ideals for which 
Toc H stands, but it was not the result of 
snobbery—there was nothing Tubby enjoyed 
more than discomfting the pompous or self- 
satished—but was based on an understanding of 
the realities of the world in which Toc H had 
to operate. And he never put on an act; he was 
always simply himself. Nor was his ministry to 
the mighty at the expense of his ministry to the 
humble. I remember an occasion when he was 
due to walk across Tower Hill to see the 
Resident Governor of the Tower. The Governor 
had another appointment shortly afterwards and 
had impressed on the ADC the importance of 
getting Tubby there on time. As always they 
started out late and when Tubby stopped on the 
way for a leisurely chat with a street sweeper 
the ADC was unable to conceal his impatience. 
As they continued on their way Tubby said 
very quietly: ‘When I no longer have time to 
talk to men like that it will be time for me to 
leave Tower Hill’. 


Tubby brought the technique of jobmastery to 
a fine art. Time and again I have heard him 
say, after meeting someone for the first time, 
‘what can we ask him to do? This was nota 
matter of simply ‘using’ people, though 
occasionally it may have looked like that. ft 
sprang from the recognition that most men only 
come to appreciate the insights of Christ as they 
begin to put his teaching into practice. “They 
that do the will. . . shall know of the doctrine’ 
was a quotation that was constantly on his lips. 
To us in Toc H this has become so much a part 
of our thinking that we all too easily forget 
what an original and significant contribution to 
Christian mission it has been. 


Tubby was a man of many achievements. But 
he was not simply, or even mainly, a man of 
action. He was very much more than the 
‘impudent dreamer’ of the title of the American 
edition of Melville Harcourt’s biography. I 
remember George MacLeod saying to me that 
Tubby was ‘one of the great masters of the spirit- 
ual life’, and no understanding of him is possible 
without an appreciation of his consciousness of 


the continual presence of Jesus Christ. Prayer 
was for him the most natural thing in the world. 
{t was simply talking to one who was not only 
his Lord and Master but also an old and valued 
friend; one who was not in the least remote but 
beside him in the room; one to whom he could 
talk simply and directly, without pretence. 


This awareness of the reality of Christ's 

presence was the central core round which his 
life was built. It was this that made possible 
what was, perhaps, his most significant 
contribution to the life of the Church in his 

time. This contribution was his deep and abiding 
influence on the lives of hundreds of people, 
many of whom themselves became men of power 
and influence. I remember a morning some 
years ago, during a Lambeth Conference, when 
four bishops came to All Hallows to receive 
Communion from the hands of the man whom 
each of them recognised as the most important 
formative influence on their lives. 


We cannot but mourn his passing. We cannot 
but grieve for the loss of that rich, deep voice 
and uninhibited chuckle, those twinkling eyes, 
that relish for life’s absurdities and boyish sense 
of fun. And yet if he could speak to us he 
would surely say that mourning must lead to 
action, that we can best honour his memory by 

[a deeper commitment to the things for which 
he stood. 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the death on January 1 
of Sir Henry Willink, a trustee of Toc H since 
1949. He joined Toc H in 1920 and was the 
first warden of Mark III. He was at one time 
chairman of the Central Executive and was made 
a Vice-President of the movement in 1946. 

We also announce the death of the following 
members: 

In September: Margaret J Jenkins (Lambeth). 
In October: Dora E Hamilton (Sudbury), 
Henry J Helmore (Putney Park). 

In November: Edgar L Billington (Shavington), 
Jessie Brennan (Kendal), John C Chudley 
(Exmouth), Stanley W Cole (Putney), Edith M 
Hart (Kendal), Cecilia B Hill (Taunton), Maggie 
Payne (Crediton), Charles Perry (Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch), William Pettit (Raunds), Bessie Priestley 
(Boston), Doris W Searle (Salcombe), Henry J 
Woolfrey (Chiseldon). 

In December: Frank P Colborne (Swindon), 
Charles E Talbot (Wellington), G Ralph Thomas 
(Stourbridge). 

We give thanks for their lives. 
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PRACTICALLY, A BRANCH 


2. Recruitment 
George Lee 


Last month we looked at some fundamental 
ideas concerning the real purpose of meetings, 
but we must know that in some instances branches 
have lost their early freshness, their programmes 
have fallen into routine ruts or drifted aimlessly; 
their time together has offered little by way of 
inspiration or insight into the real Toc H spirit. 
From that it would seem that if we are to 
seriously consider recruitment then some new 
resources have to be tapped, some hard and 
original thinking to be done; some careful 
preparations made, 


The other evening, at his branch, Mike introduced 
me to his next door neighbour whom he had 
brought along—nothing exceptional about that 
you might say, but then Mike had only been in 
his new home for a matter of a few weeks, and 
yet here he was bringing his new-found friend 


If we are really working our purpose out in our 
community we must become increasingly aware 
of sections in our community life which are in 
no way represented in our fel’owship. This 
demands that we go out specifically to recruit 
from those areas in order to obtain the best 
possible mixture. Only then will we have our 
finger on the full pulse of our community. 


Whatever kind of invitation is offered our own 
convictions and enthusiasm count for so very 
much, for through them others will immediately 
gather that our intentions and our invitation are 
sincere and honourable. How we invite people, 
or what we say to them, is a personal matter, but 
there is really nothing complicated or difficult 
about recruiting—one simply asks people! Yes, 
it really is as simple as that—try it! There is no 
such beast as a professional recruiter in Toc H. 


and neighbour along to have a look-see at Toc H. [The responsibility on every single member is 


It was simply that he had asked the fellow 
and brought him along. 


Yes, yes, | know from time to time we have 
invited every single one of our neighbours; [ 
know we have invited every single one of our 
workmates; we have invited every single person 
working in the same shop as we do, or in the 
same office; we have also invited that young 
couple we see so often in Church, and that bloke 
that helps us prop up the bar on Saturday 
nights—in fact it would seem that we have 
invited everyone we could possibly ask for miles 
around ... but have we? Come off it, George 
old man! Be honest and tell us when you last 
really invited someone to come along and have 
a look at Toc H, or asked anyone to share ina 
mansize job of work. Admit too that when you 
have asked it has lacked real sincerity because 
you had your tongue in your cheek thinking of 
the state of your branch room or the lack of 
any real programme for your meetings. The 
truth is old man you only kid yourself, and even 
when you have thought of inviting others it has 
been on the score that your branch numbers are 
getting a bit low these days and paying the rent 
gets tougher week by week. To start with we 
must be utterly convinced about Toc H, its 
purpose and its methods, ourselves. Only then 
dare we, can we, begin to think about inviting 
others. Only then can we dare to ignore ‘No’ 
as the first answer, but press on, persevere, 
refusing to let the matter drop until we are quite 
sure the refusal is genuine. 


that of constantly inviting others to come in and 
share alongside of us—for various reasons we 
know that all will not come, but I am certain 
we would be most pleasantly surprised with the 
number that would show interest once given 
the chance. 


Some practical hints: 


Iı Be honest with yourself—stop telling yourself 
you can’t recruit—go out and have a try. 

2 Never try to decide for other people—let 
them make their own decisions. Certainly never 
decide that this one is right for us, or that that 
one would not be interested—try ’em all. 

3 Face the truth that few will come of their 
own volition—we have to go out and challenge 
and invite, 

4 Be prepared for a shock, for while we already 
know that some will say ‘No’ there is always the 
risk that some may say ‘Yes’; so be prepared. 

5 Never invite and then leave the visitors to 
find their own way—they rarely do. Talk to 
them, invite them, chase them if necessary, go 
after them and take them to the meeting yourself. 
6 Make sure your meeting place is worthy of 
inviting a stranger to; that your programme for 
the evening is likely to present Toc H at its 

best; or make sure that the task to which you 
are inviting the visitors to contribute indicates a 
pressing need and not something ‘cooked-up’ 

for their benefit. 

7 Once you have got them along don’t flutter 
a membership form in front of their faces at the 
first meeting; don’t leave them to the mercy of 


the branch’s biggest bore or quietest specimen; 
don’t over-emphasise your visitor's rawness but 
ensure that your visitor not only meets everyone 
but knows what is going on during the evening. 
Never, ever, leave your visitor to fend for himself. 
8 Never use jargon or glib phrases culled from 
Toc H publications unless you know what they 
mean. Speak in your own language and from 
your own experience. 

9 If itis someone you dearly want in your 
fellowship never give up the chase .. . never 


Letters 


Projects 


I confess | am greatly alarmed by the letter which 
appeared under this heading in December. Your 
correspondent shows a suspicion of projects 
which is detrimental both to branches and to 
the Movement as a whole. 

Firstly, in the Southampton and South East 
Hampshire Districts alone two new groups have 
been formed within the last few months as a 
direct result of projects. 1 myself joined the 
Movement after working on projects, and the 
same is true of others known to me, not 
connected with either group. In addition a 
considerable number of volunteers have attended 
project reunions and leadership training week- 
ends organised within the Region. All these 
volunteers value the challenge given to them 
by Toc H; all are willing ta be tested further in 
service. Some are already members, others are 
considering membership. Some already attend 
Area project teams, others attend the Regional 
project support group. 

Secondly, it is a hard and bitter truth that few 
feel attracted to branch life: instead, they would 
rather form their own working groups. This 
we know is harmful—but it is also understandable. 
Too many branches have simply degenerated 
into social clubs for the like-minded, tragically 
devoid of initiative, at best patronising towards 
the young ‘outsider’, and obviously lacking that 
‘Toc H spirit’ so often talked about, so rarely 
seen. In far too many cases branches appear as 
the direct antithesis to the vital urgency of a 
project, and seldom, it would appear, do they 
make that ‘impact’ worth continuing. 

The remedy can lie only within those same 
branches. Projects, far from being an attempt 
to jump on the so called ‘youth bandwagon’ are 
setting a challenge to existing branches which 
they can accept or reject. 

And thirdly, aren’t we being excessively 
concerned with ‘membership’ anyway? Last 
year nearly 1,000 volunteers took part in 
projects and while only a minority may ever 
consider joining Toc H, the service given to 


give up the chase. Learn what it really means 
to be ‘fishers of men’. Ask, ask, and ask again 
and again and again. 

ro Believe that not only is the world a stage 
but that it is also our recruiting ground. Be 
convinced that there are no limits if we will but 
try-—and go on trying. Somewhere, sometime, 
someone is going to accept your invitation... 
it is worth trying for. 


Next month . . . Service 


others and the fellowship shared by these people 
on à Toc H job is justification enough for the 
programme. Much as we rejoice when a new 
member comes from the ranks of the volunteers, 
the significance of any project is far greater than 
a mere recruiting exercise. 

Alan Guy Long term volunteer, Western Region 


Toc H Homes for the old 


We were asked at branch level earlier in the year 
what should Toc H do to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee in 1975. 

Since then a lot has been said re the sale of 
Toc H property, and the amount to be used in 
future years. Some think it is a time to ‘hang 
on’, others to distribute it amongst the unfor- 
tunate poor and needy anywhere and everywhere. 

At Cheltenham, however, we thought the 
interest on the money could be better used by 
having in each large town, or city, a Toc H home 
suitable for a meeting place for the local branch, 
but chiefly for the benefit of the old and lonely. 

This home could be run on similar lines to the 
Abbeyfield Homes, but with a Toc H member 
as warden, and his wife to act as cook/house- 
keeper. The house to be large enough to have 
a communal lounge which could also be used 
as a meeting place for the local branch. 

Toc H to buy the houses and act as landlords, 
and a suitable rent to be arranged. The homes 
would soon become self-supporting as the 
residents would each pay a weekly rent out of 
their oap, and in some cases supplementary 
benefits from Social Security would be available, 
as in the Abbeyfield Homes. The residents to 
bring their own furniture. 

Once this started it would grow, and would 
give practical help where it is vitally needed. It 
would also put Toc H in the public eye as a 
‘doing’ and not a ‘talking’ organisation. 

These homes are meant to be of use in all 
classes of society . . . for to be lonely you don’t 
have to be poor. No doubt there are other 
members of Toc H who have had experience of 
the Abbeyfield Homes, so what do they think 
of this Toc H Homes idea. Perhaps they will 
air their views on this subject. 

‘Jacko’ Jackson Cheltenham 
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Learning in Portsea 


Tubby launched the Winant Volunteer programme in 1948. Last summer 


two young Americans worked in Portsea, 


the part of Portsmouth in which 


Tubby himself began his Ministry. Sarah Coburn reflects on what the 


summer's experience means to her now s 


I have been asked to write an evaluation of my 
summer as a Winant Volunteer. It is a difficult 
task to put into words all I experienced and 
became a part of during my ten week stay in 
Portsea. As I began to get my things and 
myself ready to fly to England, I tried to imagine 
what it would be like: the people, the com- 
munity, the work J would be doing. Now it 
has all come to an end and I am home again 
trying to describe it all on paper. I suppose the 
best way to do that is to start from the very 
beginning. 


I flew from New York to London with the other 
Winant Volunteers—about 35 in all—on 

June 13. We spent the following two nights 

in a hostel in London and the day in between 
was our own to spend as we wished wandering 
about the city. This gave us the opportunity to 
get used to the idea that we actually were in 
England and to at least partially get to know 
one another and discuss between us what lay 
ahead. 


On the second day we all went our separate 
ways. Some Winants went to Liverpool, some 
to Bristol, some to Manchester, some to remain 
in London. My assignment was in a small 
section of Portsmouth with one other Winant, 
David Hlingworth. We were met in London by 
Crispin White, a staff padre of Toc H, who drove 
us down to Portsmouth, Our first orientation 
was really with him in the car as we drove 
along. He talked about the kind of work David 
and | would be doing, the community we would 
be living in and most of all, he spoke of Colin 
Slough, the priest-in-charge of St George’s 
Church in Portsea, with whom we would be 
working once we arrived. 


Crispin drove us to St George’s which was to 
become our home away from home for the 
coming weeks. We slept on camp beds in a 
room off the main hall which soon filled up with 
other volunteers from the United States, 
England, Ireland and Switzerland. It didn’t 
take long for us to find out exactly what we 
would be doing because by this time we had 
met Colin. For three consecutive days he 
talked. He talked and talked and then he talked 
some more. By the end of the three days I felt I 
knew Portsea inside out: the people, the area, the 


he's back in New York. 


problems—everything. I was, of course, wrong. 
No one knows a place simply because he has 
listened to someone else expound upon it. The 
only way one can possibly try to become even a 
little familiar with it is to live there in the midst 
of it all. And that is exactly what 1 did for ten 


weeks. 


Much appreciated was a day trip to the Isle of 
Wight (below). 
Photo: The News, Portsmouth 


The actual progranime that I was involved in 
was a ‘Holidays at Home’ play scheme for the 
children of Portsea. Colin Slough had set up 
this programme two years before and the 
number of children in the scheme as well as the 
number of staff had grown over the course of 
the two years to include, by the third summer, 
450 children and 65 staff members. “Holidays 
at Home’ is a play scheme which runs for three 
weeks in August. [t is a programme which 
enables the children of Portsea to get out of 
their houses and away from their immediate 
community for six hours a day, five days a week. 
They are put into groups of 10 to 12 children 
with a staff member and generally a local 
assistant staff member for each group. There 
are no set activities for these groups and 
relatively few restrictions as to what kinds of 


things they are allowed to do during the day. 

Jt is up to the staff member in each group to 
decide ahead of time what activities his or her 
group will be doing. Generally they try to take 
the children out of Portsea and plan as many 
day trips as possible. 


Since David and I arrived six weeks before the 
programme actually began, we were able to 

help with the organisation of all that had to be 
done beforehand. Outings and camping trips 
had to be scheduled; equipment had to be 
bought; letters to the members of staff had to 

be sent out; accommodation facilities had to be 
found for the staff; transportation for the children 
on outings had to be arranged; food and expenses 
had to be figured out, and most importantly, 

the children had to be registered and visited 
before the scheme began. There was a lot to 

be done and somehow it was all accomplished 
before July 31. 


I think the most rewarding part of those first 
six weeks was visiting the homes of the 
children and meeting their parents. Every 
afternoon and evening we went around and 
registered children to be in the “Holidays at 
Home’ programme. Almost always we were 
invited in to the flat and asked to sit and chat 
before we went on. The parents were very 
receptive to us and to the idea of “Holidays at 
Home’ for their children. Often they were 
fascinated by our accents, as were the children, 
and they asked all sorts of questions about the 
United States and why in the world we had come 
all the way across the ocean to spend the 
summer in Portsea. 


Once the staff arrived on July 28 things didn’t 
slow down until the last day of the programme. 
The students came from Germany, Sweden, 
Scotland, England, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, France and Switzerland. That in 
itself was an experience, living and working 
with people my own age from all over the 
world. We then were assigned to our groups 
and went to introduce ourselves to the children 
we would be working with. [ had a group of 
13-year-old girls and an assistant staff member 
from Sweden. We spent the first and third 
weeks taking day trips around Portsmouth: 
picnics to the beach, roller skating, cinemas on 
rainy days, horseback riding, fun fair and 
indoor swimming pool. The second week our 
group went off camping with the 12-year-old 
girls and their staff. We spent five days in a 
small town in Worcestershire and took day trips 
into Worcester and Birmingham. For many of 
the children it was their first time away from 
home and, although there were a few slight 
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Learning in Portsea continued 


cases of homesickness, most of them saw the 
week as a real holiday of adventure. 


When the programme came to an end and 
everyone began to go their separate ways, it was 
hard to believe that it had all taken place. 1 had 
helped since the middle of June to set it up and 
then was in the midst of it all for three weeks. 
Then it was over and time to go home. l spent 
four days over on the Isle of Wight with one 

of the staff members from Ireland just before 
coming home. It was a beautiful spot to 
recuperate and to reminisce about all we had 
been a part of. It was a learning experience 

for me in so many ways; working with people 
my own age from all over the world; living in 

a small port town with all the characters that 
make up that particular community; and being 
with the children who never seemed to lose their 
endless energy and enthusiasm. 


I think what I took away with me from my stay 
in Portsea was the fecling of a group of people 
working together toward a common goal. It 
was a sharing of what each individual had to 
offer not only to the children with whom they 
worked but to the entire Portsea community, 


[And it was the spirit of a human being in Portsea 


sharing a part of himself with another human 
being from another country which made the 
overall effort of so many people worthwhile. 


A Winant’s summer in England means some- 
thing different for each person. | feel that I have 
become a fuller person by being able to interact 
with and become a part of people being people. 
The responsibility that I was given gave me the 
confidence in myself that young people need as 
they grow up today. And being able to work 
alongside adults whom you admire and respect 
makes living and growing up a terrific experience. 


BS 


The theatre workshop run by the Shoestring Theatre was one of the most popular events of the 


‘Holidays at Home’ programme. 


Photo: The News, Portsmouth 


NEWS POINT 


Extensions to 


Queensland holiday home 


Bribie Island branch in Queensland, with the support of other branches 
in the State, is undertaking an ambitious programme of improvements 

to its holiday home, Coungeau House. The house is used to give holidays, 
at a purely nominal charge, to needy children and families from Brisbane, 
and can also provide meals for day outings for the elderly and handicapped. 


At present, however, the house 
can only accommodate 12 children 
at a time. The local authority has 
approved plans for a concrete 
extension, 21 ft by 34 ft, which will 
provide an additional dormitory 
and washing facilities. The branch 
has been hard at work running 
events to raise the necessary funds 
for these improvements, which are 
only the first stage in a planned 
programme of renovation. 

Not content with this major job 
the branch is also launching the 
flashing light emergency call system 
on Bribie Island. 

Coungeau House before the cur- 
rent improvements were started. 


Holidays for 
handicapped members 


There will again be two holiday 
weeks for handicapped members 
this summer. The holiday for the 
physically handicapped is, for the 
second year running, being organ- 
ised by the North Bucks District 
Team and will be at Alison House, 
September 1-8. The holiday for 
the blind will this year be on the 
Norfolk coast, September 8-15. 

Branches are invited to nominate 
members to take part in these 
holidays. Sponsoring branches are 
asked, where necessary, to help 
meet the cost of the week’s stay. If 
any branch feels able, in addition, 
to contribute to the cost of coach 
outings and the expenses of volun- 
tary helpers this would naturally be 
appreciated, 

Applications should be sent to 
John Burgess, Toc H South East- 
ern Regional Office, 41 Trinity 
Square, London EC3N 4D]. 


Th alee 
Sd 


Mrs Jo Smith, chairman of the 
South Staffordshire District, 
shows Harold Weston, treasurer 
of Wednesfield branch, one of her 
paintings during the very 
successful arts and handicrafts 
exhibition held by the District in 
the Wednesfield branch head- 
quarters last autumn. 

Photo : Wolverhampton Express & Star 


Weekend 
workers needed 


Are you prepared to spend a week- 
end working alongside fellow 
members and young volunteers on 
a Toc H job? It so, those respon- 
sihle for organising the growing 
programme of weekend projects 
would he delighted to hear from 
you. For the weekend February 
23-25 helpers are needed to con- 
tinue with the building of an 
adventure playground for the use 
of young mental patients at Botley’s 
Park Hospital near Epsom, Surrey. 
The organiser of this weekend is 
Andy Blacker, 122 Greenhayes 
Avenue, Banstead, Surrey (Tel: 
Burgh Heath 53280). During the 
weekend March 9-11 helpers are 
needed for painting and decorating 
a centre ‘for runaway youths’ in 
Chingford, Essex. The organiser 
of this weekend 1s John Burgess, 
South Eastern Regional Office, 41 
Trinity Square, London EC3N 4D] 
(Tel: o1-709 0472). If you can’t 
make cither of these dates but 
would like to be kept informed of 
plans for later in the spring let 
John know and he'll gladly add 
you to his mailing list. The projects 
of which we have been sent 
details happen to be in the South 
East but similar programmes are 
being arranged in other Regions, 
and they will no doubt be equally 
glad to hear from you. 
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PEACOCK FEATHERS 


IN THORNTON HEATH 


Nancy Griffiths 


A trip to the East without 
leaving Croydon! How is it done? 

Acting on a request from James 
Cummings, the Community Rela- 
tions Officer of Croydon, to accom- 
pany him on a visit to the Ugandan 
Asians who had recently joined 
their relatives and friends in the 
borough, 1 found myself in a 
colourful new world. 

A plain, terraced house on a wet 
day-—but when the door opened, 
a smiling welcome from a dark 
eyed gentleman and a charming 
lady with children clutching her 
colourful sari—an invitation into a 
spotlessly clean lounge—a blaze of 
orange and pink in the wallpaper 
and paint—peacock feathers (a 
lucky symbol) on the wall—carved 
wooden elephants and other animals 


Ugandan Asians in Mark 
Three Asian refugees from Uganda 
were offered temporary accom- 
modation at the Toc H Mark in 
Swindon, Wilts, while they looked 
for homes for rheir families. All 
three are employed by an insurance 


BISHOP’S TRIBUTE 


‘Toc H is an ideal which is being 
followed, but which has never been 
achieved,’ said the Bishop of 
Gloucester, speaking at the Jubilee 
service of Cheltenham branch, the 
first branch to be formed outside 
London. ‘It is a spirit which is real 
but which has never been realised. 
It is an ideal which finds expression 
but which is never fully or perfectly 
expressed.’ 

The Bishop spoke of his own 
enjoyment of the fellowship of the 
Toc H branch. “We don’t pick 
each other because we like each 
other,’ he said, ‘because we went 
to school together, or have the 
same tastes, or even because we 
want to go on holiday together, 
but because we are men who have 
glimpsed, even if dimly, the samc 
objectives.’ 
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on the shelyes—a smell of curry in 
the air—a record of Eastern music 
wafting from another room—could 
this be Thornton Heath? 

Stories of houses, money and 
goods left behind at a day’s notice 
jewelry taken away at the airport 
—cherished possessions crated and 
transport paid for which had not 
yet arrived—businesses abandoned 
—years of work and experience for 
which new outlets must be found — 
businessmen, salesmen, mechanics, 
clerks, doctors, chemists, nursery 
nurses, students—all uprooted, try- 
ing to forget what they left behind 
and anxious to build up a new life 
in 2 Strange country. 

We have much to offer each 
other. 


firm in the town. They had spent 
about a month in the Resettlement 
Board’s camp at Newbury, Berks, 
and their families remained in the 
camp until housing could be found 
for them in Swindon. 


The Bishop of Gloucester 

with members of Cheltenham 
branch after the Jubilee service. 
Photo: Gloucester Echo 
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Poperinge fiags at half mast 
The news of Tubby’s death was 
announced at every Mass at St 
Bertin’s Church in Poperinge on 
Sunday, December 17. Flags were 
flown at half mast at Talbot House 
and at the Town Hall in memory of 
the well-loved Freeman of Poper- 
inge. The Dean of Poperinge has 
announced his intention of holding 
a memorial service at St Bertin’s 
on February 11. 


Guide through 
the welfare maze 


For most ordinary people the work- 
ing of the Supplementary Benefits 
Commission is an almost impene- 
trable maze. Any member who is 
called on to give advice on the 
complex subject of welfare rights 
will find invaluable help in the 
recently published Penguin Guide to 
Supplementary Benefits by Tony 
Lynes. Mr Lynes was secretary of 
the Child Poverty Action Group 
for three years and has become a 
well-known campaigner for the 
rights of the poor. ‘This book, 
however, is not a political pamphlet 
but a simply written guide to how 
the system works, Tt explains how 
to claim, who is eligible and how 
the benefit is calculated. Its aim, 
says Mr Lynes, ‘is to inform rather 
than reform, to advise rather than 
to criticise’. The book costs gop 
and can, of course, be obtained 
through any bookshop. 


Kidney doncrs 
wanted 


Central Executive member Janet 
Rauch has drawn to our attention 
the need for kidney donors. ‘Some 
years ago,’ says Janet, ‘the Women’s 
Association launched a campaign 
to encourage people to donate 
corneas. Perhaps Toc H could now 
publicise the urgent need for 
people to leave their kidneys for 
use in transplant operations when 
they die.’ 

Apart from the shortage of 
kidney machines a patient who is 
dependent on a machine has to live 
a very restricted life. He has to be 
connected to the machine two or 
three times a weck, every week, 
either at home or in hospital. A 
successful transplant can restore 
him to a much more normal! life— 
can enable him, for instance, to go 
away on holiday. 

The success of the operation 
depends a goad deal on the extent 
to which the kidneys of the donor 
match those of the recipient. So, 
the more donors there are, the 
better the chances of a good match. 

Kidneys must be removed within 
one hour of death. If you wish to 
donate your kidneys, therefore, itis 
important to discuss this with your 
family. There are no forms to be 
filled in. All the law requires is a 
simple statement of your wishes. 

Any branch wishing to help in 
publicising this need should obvi- 
ously discuss the matter with the 
local hospital first. 


With the aid of a visit from Father 
Christmas the Melton Mowbray 
Toc H bazaar was once again a 
tremendous success. The 
proceeds, some £500, are to be 
used for the purchase of a guide 
dog fora blind person, maintaining 
the Toc H caravan, work with 
muscular dystrophy sufferers and 
other local charities. Hundreds 
of people packed the Corn 
Exchange for the event, which 
included sideshows and a 
tombola as well as stalls. 

Photo: Duncan’s, Melton Mowbray 
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Town Hall fashion show 


A fashion show in St Albans Town 
Hall, arranged by Marshalswick 
and St Albans branches, attracted 
over 200 people. A tombola helped 
to swell the proceeds which totalled 
£60. The fashion show itself was 
mounted by a local firm, and in- 
cluded trouser suits, day and 
evening dresses and sweaters. Car- 
peting and flower arrangements 
were loaned and a local electrician 
arranged the lighting without 
charge. ‘It is quite an eye-opener 
to know how much goodwill there 
is,’ comments Mary Stevenson, 
fashion show treasurer. A short 
talk by Colin Campbell of the South 
Eastern Regional staff ensured that 
the audience went home knowing 
more about Toc H as well as about 


clothes. 
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For the hidden light 


The Midland Regional Otice re- 
ceived a cheque for £2 just before 
Christmas with the following letter: 
‘The enclosed was incurred by 
penances for the utterance of un- 
seemly oaths during Lent last year. 
We have chosen Toc H because we 
feel that our contribution will not 
be absorbed by publicity, but that 
someone may actually feel the 
effect.’ 

Branches in Eastbourne entertain 
children ‘in care’ of Hounslow, 
Middlesex, Corporation. The 
children were staying at a home 
owned by Hounslow in East- 
bourne. Following tea there was 
an entertainment by a magician 
whose name really is Mr 
Christmas Revell. Both the joint 
branch and the women’s branch 
in Eastbourne anticipate 
developing a practical interest in 
the home with the aid of the 
matron, Miss D Braithwaite. 
Photo: Eastbourne Herald 


Frank Field in Bangladesh 


Frank Field, Toc H member and 
professional trouble shooter for 
natives in distress, has just obtained 
an appointment with OXFAM in 
Bangladesh. Describing the way 
in which former freedom fighters, 
mainly students, are now diverting 
their energies to community pro- 
jects, he writes: ‘It’s rather like 
witnessing the birth of a non- 
religious, non-political Toc H. 
These aspects, thank God, don’t 
influence them. Though | expect 
the politicians will want to get on 
the bandwagon.” Those who know 
Frank won’t be surprised to learn 
that he has persuaded the BBC to 
make a documentary for its ‘World 
about Us’ series, which can be seen 
on March 25. 


Used clothing appreciated 


Loughton branch in Essex has 
received a very appreciative letter 
of thanks for a parcel of used 
clothing from a leprosy centre in 
Uganda. ‘We are indeed most 
grateful to you,’ says the letter from 
the nursing superintendent, ‘not 
only for the value of the goods 
themselves (to say nothing of the 
postage, which in these days is 
considerable) but also for the 
thought which the parcel repre- 
sents. As we progress with treat- 
ment of leprosy we get fewer able- 
bodied patients and proportionately 
more of those who are unable to 
work. As a result many have no 
money at all and are not able to 
buy replacements for their clothes 
as they wear out.’ 


Opera singers entertain patients 


Members of the cast of the Covent 
Garden production of ‘Madam 
Butterfly’ were among the enter- 
tainers at the annual Toc H concert 
at the Chalfont Epileptic Centre in 
Buckinghamshire. 
handbell ringers from Denham 
were among the other artists who 
took part and the concert was 
compered by Len Scarfe, who 
travelled all the way from Preston, 
Lancs, to play his traditional part 
in the entertainment. 
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A group of 


In brief... 


@A warm welcome to Roy Leech, who joined the staff at the beginning 
of December. Roy served in the army for 26 years, first in the Tank 
Regiment and then with the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, attaining 
the rank of Major. He is a widower and lists among his interests 
photography, sketching, painting and music. He has taken gliding 
lessons and has done a lot of camping. Roy succeeds Gualter de Mello 
as warden of Prideaux House, Hackney. Gualter has resigned from 
the Toc H staff and is working temporarily with refugees from Uganda. 


@A warm welcome also to Brian Griffin, who joined the staff in the 
same month. Brian and his wife Sue have been full time envoys with 
the Salvation Army, most recently being in charge of the Corps in 
Aylesbury, Bucks. After a period of training Brian will be working in 


the South Eastern Region. 


@Chelmsford branch in Essex is the latest branch to launch the flashing 
light emergency call scheme. 


@ Queenstown branch in South Africa has celebrated its 20th birthday 
with a slap-up dinner at a local hotel. 


@Highams Park branch in London has presented a lectern to the 
local Methodist church in memory of ‘Old Jim’ Cole, a member of 
the branch for many years, who died in December 1971. 


@ Members of Coney Hall branch in Kent put in a 13 hour day pre- 
paring for their bazaar. But the proceeds—over {450—made it all 
worth while. The money is for the branch’s work with children and 


the elderly. 


@Conway branch in North Wales combined the celebration of its 25th 
birthday with the maintenance of the World Chain of Light. Members 
of many other branches in North Wales and representatives of other 
local organisations attended the service. 


@During the past year members of a girls’ club in Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, ranging in age from 5 to 14, have collected £9 in halfpennies 
with which to buy Christmas parcels for the elderly. 


@Members in Vancouver had to brave the snow to take part in the 
World Chain of Light. Their local paper printed extracts from the 
message from Edinburgh. 


@Eastbourne joint branch joined with the choir of St Elizabeth’s 
Church to sing carols at two local old people’s homes and to distribute 
Christmas presents to the residents. 


@ Our apologies for a grievous geographical error in this column in 
December, and our thanks to Keith Beck for the following graceful 
reprimand: 

All know that Devon 

Is another name for heaven. 

But to include Yeovil 

Against their will 

May, I suggest, upset 

The folk of Somerset! 


HOME FROM THE HILL 


Fred Green, a journalist and former Marksman, has sent us this account of Tubby’s funeral 


‘The catafalque stood inside the silent candles. 
On a cushion his medal ribbons. 


It was cold in the church with only the candles. 


Unlike that night in ’55 when we all met him in 
Mark XIV, Salford, by the fireside. 


He had been upstairs with the warden, Russ 
Teal, an Australian. 


We took Light. 

He talked of stcer roping, and merchant seaman 
days, of walks in the rose garden with Queen 
Mary; and always of people. 


The fire flickered on the circle of faces. 


Tea and biscuits were brought in about nine, 
the usual custom. 


But now it was cold and chills ran up and down 


the spine as the bells of All Hallows on Tower 
Hill rang out, ‘The Day Thou Gavest Lord is 
Ended...’ A woman nearby began to hum 
the hymn, as though she wanted to sing for 
Tubby, lying before us; Chaplain to Royalty, to 
cowhands, to seamen, to students and to 
servicemen. 


A middle-aged, modestly dressed man rested 
his elbow on the pew arm and pressed his lips 
to the back of his hand to stifle the emotion. 


‘I am the resurrection and the life...” We all 
rose. 


A procession of clergymen filed down the aisle, 
and an Australian soldier in uniform. 


We said the goth psalm, then the 23rd, then 
psalm 130, ‘Out of the deep . . . before the 
morning watch’. 


They read the lesson by the poet Paul. 


We sang Hymn 402, John Bunyan’s ‘He who 
would valiant be...’ 


They played Elgar’s Nimrod, meaning: the 

hunter. They moved the candles. Then they 
raised him up and carried him out. Past a tall 
young man holding Chippy, Tubby’s last dog. 


Chippy watched the coffin as it passed, his eyes 
followed it out through the door. 


It was cold walking back past St Paul’s down 
Ludgate Hill. The sun came through the 
London fog and it was warm again. Like the 
night by the fireside in Salford. And the words 
of Stevenson came to mind: 


“Home is the sailor, home fram the sea 
And the bunter home from the bill. 


Tubby’s funeral took place at All Hallows on 
Thursday December 21, the anniversary of his 
ordination. A large congregation participated 
in the very moving service, conducted by the 
Vicar, the Rev Colin Cuttell. Yeomen Warders 
from the Tower of London acted as pall- 
bearers. 


Photo: Bob Broeder 
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IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


Last November the Central Council passed a resolution urging branches to support 
the flashing light emergency call schemes for people living on their own. The 
resolution came from the West Essex District and so we asked Norman Chidley of 
Loughton branch to describe how the scheme operates In West Essex and the 
contribution it has made to the growth of Toc H there. 


The often tragic plight of the old and infirm 
living alone remains one of the great human 
problems of our time despite the benefits of the 
Welfare State. Hardly a week passes without a 
report of someone, somewhere, being found dead 
in their house often days after a sudden accident 
or illness. The Flashing Light Scheme, whereby 
old or disabled people can turn on a flashing 
signal in case of an emergency, is one example of 
the call systems in use aimed to prevent such 
tragedies occurring. Other systems make use of 
buzzers, fixed or portable help cards, time clocks, 
street wardens, etc, or more than one type in 
combination. 

Just the presence of such a system is a great 
comfort to the person concerned; the knowledge 
that the means are available to call for assistance 
should it be needed does much to remove the 
chief anxiety of people in this situation. While 
this note js primarily concerned with the flashing 
light scheme operated by Loughton branch, some 
of the statements are based on information 
gleaned from similar systems operated by Toc H 
branches in the East London Area, and much 
of what is said would also apply to other types 
of call schemes and probably also to experience 
in other areas. 

It is felt that the criteria for such schemes 
should be speed of operation, that is how quickly 
can help be called for; facilities for operating, 
that is the number of places in the house from 
which the system can be operated; and other 
considerations such as cost, ease of installation 
and operation, flexibility in differing types of 
accommodation, ctc. 

Basically, the flashing light unit consists of a 
lamp with a red lens and a mounting bracket, 
such as a cycle lamp; either a bi-metal flashing 
bulb, or a separate flashing unit as used in cars; a 
long life battery; and pear type switch or 
switches. These are wired, using standard twin 
flex. An installation such as this has been found to 
be quite suitable for the average bed-sitter of the 
sort in which so many old or disabled people live. 

In larger accommodation, extra switches may 
be added in the bedroom and kitchen, wired in 
parallel. When dealing with a large room, it is 
often found expedient to run the switch wire 
round the wainscotting, loosely fixed with selo- 
tape, so that in the event of the person collapsing 


on the floor, he or she can pull the wire and so 
bring the switch within reach. 

The problem of tower blocks has not yet been 
faced in this area, but one such example has been 
dealt with by Toc H in Australia. Mitcham 
branch, Victoria, has recently designed an 
installation for a 12-storey block of 207 flats for 
old people whereby a flashing lamp is provided 
ourside each door combined with a floor buzzer 
alarm and a system to ground floor to operate 
another alarm there and illuminate a panel to 
attract the attention of the caretaker and nursing 
sister—all run off a single battery. 

The reason for using battery-operated rather 
than mains-operated systems will be apparent 
later. It may, however, sometimes be necessary 
to use power derived from the mains if a high- 
power light is to be used, when a house is some 
distance from the nearest thoroughfare. 

Persons asking for a unit are, generally 
speaking, accepted if they are ‘at risk’, and this is 
interpreted as widely as possible. This includes 
not only the old but those with physical handi- 
caps, amputees, arthritics, sufferers from multiple 
sclerosis, heart troubles or strokes, epileptics, 
diabetics, etc. They are normally included only 
if they are living alone or liable to be left alone 
for long periods. A list of the addresses of the 
persons concerned is supplied to the Police, for 
their reference when called on in an emergency. 

It is necessary for the successful operation of 
the scheme that members of the public, particu- 
larly those living near where a light is installed, 
should know of the scheme and also know what 
to do if they see a light flashing. Therefore, 
upon a light being installed, a letter is put 
through the door of all the people living nearby, 
telling them to dial 999 if they see a flashing 
light and informing them that their prompt action 
may save a life. They are told there is such a 
light installed in their vicinity, but they are not 
told precisely in which house (for reasons of 
security). At the start of a campaign, posters are 
used to let the public at large know of the 
scheme; also the Press are asked to give a write 
up. Some branches have prepared a handbook 
for the general public, but Loughton branch has 
relied largely on its film. The result of any such 
publicity is usually offers of help from both 
young and old. 


In West Essex District, Barkingside and 
Wanstead and Woodford branches receive 100 
per cent grants from their local Council; Loughton 
and Buckhurst Hill branches raise the money to 
fund the schemes from the public. At Chelms- 
ford, to start a scheme young people are planning 
a ‘disco-dance’ to raise funds. 

The average cost of a simple basic installation 
is about £1.30. This increases to £3 to £4 where 
a complex unit is necessary. After installation, 
maintenance runs at about 35p a year. 

Every recipient of a light is visited quarterly to 
check its efficient working, and, where necessary 
to renew the battery. This is far more than a f 
routine visit; it is usually the occasion for a chat 
with a lonely person, and an opportunity to 
perform some small service which they cannot 
do for themselves. In suitable cases, members 
of the women’s branch and young people (scouts, 
guides and senior school children) are also 
brought in to assist in visiting. Some youngsters 
also help in making parts for the lights. 

Jt follows from the above that a scheme such 
as this can bring home to young people the need 
for continuing involvement in their own 
community, and thus it offers an advantage over 
the transient, once-for-all, away-from-home type 
of project normally run by Toc H. Its record ir 
this area for bringing young persons into Toc H 
also far excels that of the conventional project. 
Also in this sphere, the branch arranges for such 
extra services as Christmas parcels, dinners and 
outings for suitable recipients of the light. 

Facts and figures are necessarily incomplete, 
and the following are given with some reservation. 
Loughton branch does, however, feel that they 
are sufficiently encouraging for it to claim that 
the scheme has been a success and has been 
instrumental in saving many lives and much 
anxiety and misery. The following figures apply 
to Loughton branch, but it is understood that 
neighbouring branches have a similar pattern. 

Length of operation: 6 years. 

Number of units installed: 132. 

Average number in use: 85. 

Annual number of distress calls: between 3 and 

4, usually during winter nights. 

Number answered in half an hour: 70%. 

Number answered in 4 hours: 25 %. 

Number of complete failures: 1 (=5 %). 

Number of annual visits: about 392. 

Nearby branches running schemes are: 
Barkingside (100 units), Woodford (25 units), 
Buckhurst Hill (5 units), Hoddesdon (about 100 
units). Other branches considering starting 
schemes are: Chelmsford, Colchester, Romford, 
Edmonton and Thurrock. 

Loughton branch have insufficient facts relating 
to other types of schemes to evaluate them 
adequately, but the following are the reasons 


why we give our support to the flashing light 
system: it can be brought into play immediately, 
and in this respect is preferred to such arrange- 
ments as the daily visit of a neighbour or street 
warden, although these may have other advantages. 
For the same reason it is rated better than 
systems where the warning is only given when 
the person fails to operate a time clock or fush 

a toilet. With these many hours could elapse 
before the call for help is made. It has proved 
advantages over a telephone, in that it can be 
made to operate from more than one point, and 
is casier for arthritics with distorted fingers, who 
find dialling difficult even in normal circum- 
stances. It has been tried over a period of six 
years and the results have been very encouraging. 
It is sufficiently Rexible to cater for all types of © 
accommodation. In almost every case it can be 
made invisible to outsiders when not in use. 
During the whole period of the scheme, there 
has been no report of a person with a light 
having been attacked by burglars or vandals; in 
fact the only case on record was where hooligans 
were playing about in a phone box and a 
member nearby noticed a flashing light starting 
to work and then heard one of the youths shout, 
‘Let’s go, the cops will soon be coming’. 

The branches in West Essex operating the | 
scheme have many other types of social service 
work in hand; nevertheless, it is fair to claim 
that this one scheme has done more to publicise 
Toc H, to increase membership and to bring in 
young people to the Movement than any other 
venture. Loughton has had for the past year the 
help of two 15 year old boys, and is now 
arranging for senior scouts and guides to take 
over visits to certain blocks of roads. It also 
has 3 or 4 Associates helping in the checking of 
lights. A small women’s branch at Chelmsford 
is expecting to start the scheme soon and has 
already obtained offers of help from young 
people. There is no doubt that this type of local 
project finds a ready response from young people 
in the local community. It should be emphasised 
that it is not necessary for one particular branch 
to carry out the whole scheme by itself; there is 
no reason why a branch in one part of the 
country should not make parts for a branch in 
another place, as is done in Australia. Our 
enquiries show that, although other organisations 
run schemes, Toc H were the real pioneers (some 
10 years ago) and are still the leading operators. 


Note: Loughton branch has prepared a technical 
booklet describing the scheme it uses and this 
may be obtained from S G (Stan) Porrett, 

3 Habgood Road, Loughton, Essex. An 8mm 
version of the film made by the branch, with a 
magnetic sound track, will be available shortly. 
Enquiries about the hire of this film may also 

be addressed to Stan. 
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The Toc H Prayer—3 


‘Teach us... to live together in love and joy and peace’ 


Keith Beck 


There have been many descriptions of Toc H, 
some complimentary, others less so; but one 
which appears to fit quite well is ‘an essay in 
relationships’. Memories of schooldays may 
make some of us shie away from the word 
‘essay’, yet it is a good word meaning, among 
other things, ‘to test the powers or merits’ of 
any situation. Not many of us were born writers 
of essays, and the process of learning to write 
may well have been painful! We had, in fact, to 
be taught. And we have to be taught ‘to live 
together in love and joy and peace’. 


Living together in any family is never an 
automatically easy thing, especially as the 
younger members grow up and show signs of 
thinking for themselves! In the Toc H family, 
with its ‘mixture of men’ (less politely described 
as ‘the human zoo’), learning to live together 
has never been easy. It is not always those who 
are nearest to us who are dearest to us. Even if 
we have learnt this lesson—or have thought that 
we had mastered it—there will always be the new 
arrival who has to learn to live with us, and we 
may find—perhaps to our surprise and dismay— 
that we have to learn all over again the art of 
living together in Toc H with him or with her. 


Perhaps one of the obvious spheres in which 
this lesson has to be learnt again and again, is 
in connection with what have loosely been 
termed ‘new expressions’ of Toc H. For the 
average branch member it may be a very 
dificult lesson to learn—to accept that Mobile 
Action or projects are indeed part of the Family. 
Equally, those now coming into the Family 
through such means have to learn to live with 
others whose outlook ts ‘traditional’ (and to 
realise that traditional does not mean senile!). 


What of the qualities of our common life? Love, 
joy and peace, are named by St Paul as ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit’. They are not, normally, 

the natural characteristics of any of us, nor can 
we create an atmosphere of love, joy and peace, 
by resolutions or organisation. If we have to 
accept that Toc H exists because of God’s 
creative purpose, and that we are in it because 
God wants us as part of this Family, we must 
also be ready and humble enough to accept that 
only the Spirit of God can teach us this lesson. 


Jesus once called Peter a rock, and in doing so 
used a word which means an unhewn, rough 
boulder. The same Peter, writing in his First 


Letter, urged his readers to be built like ‘living 
stones’ into a building in which God can dwell: 
but he uses a totally different word, that 
describes 2 stone which has been squared and 
will fit easily into a wall. We come into Toc H 
like Peter—awkward corners and rough edges, 
intolerant, impatient, boastful—and it is the 
abrasive power of the Spirit which reduces us 
to size and makes us fit to Jive with others. 


Love is obviously the supreme Christian quality; 
indeed it is the quality for many who have little 
use for the term ‘Christian’. But it is not the 
only quality demanded of our common life: 
there are also joy and peace. Someone once 
wrote in a book of autographs, “Joy is the flag 
that flies over the castle when Christ is within’. 
It may surprise some of us that joy should be so 
important, because there have been many whose 
pattern for Christianity would appear to have 
been Queen Victoria saying, ‘we are not amused’. 
Yet Jesus had much to say about joy—and we 
have much to learn. What about peace? Is it 
enough that there is an absence of open disagree- 
ment and dispute, or of sectional strife within 
the branch, the Mark, the Movement? The gift 
of the Spirit can never be a negative thing, and 
the peace we are to learn together is that of 
assurance in God’s purpose and power; 
discovering as John Alleyne once said, ‘that 
there is nothing too little for the love of God, 
and nothing too great for the power of God’. 


Welcome Point 


The following branch was recognised by the 
Central Executive at its December meeting: 
Alston (w). 

The following branches elected new 
members during December: 


4-—St Thomas (w). 


3-—Edgmond (j), Liskeard (m), Middlewood (j), 
Truro (j). 

2- Bedlington (m), Central, Hythe (m), Scottish 
Area. 

1—Brookfield (m), Buckley (m), Crosland Moor 
(m), Finchley & Whetstone (w), Glasgow (w), 
Haverfordwest (j), Mildenhall (m), Paisley (w), 


Sprowston (m), Swannington (w), Walsall 
(w), West Yorks Area. 


We extend a warm welcome to the 36 new 
members. 


Small Advertisements 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 
preceding publication. The charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p). Point Three Magazine. 
Toc H Headquarters, 42 Crutched Friars, London EC3N 2AL. Telephone 01-709 0472. 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 years) 
welcomes Toc H parties and 


individual visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reach of other 
famous cities of art. and of the 
coast. Comfortable, modernised 
hotel. Quiet situation. Parking. 
English spoken. Strongly recom- 

Eancuks. = mended. Bed and breakfast only. 
Mr Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050)398 31/32. 


RAISE FUNDS QUICKLY, EASILY. Superb ball-pens. 
combs, brushes etc, gold-stamped to your requirements. 
Details: Northern Novelties, Bradford 2. 


HOTEL LYBEER has been a 
centre for Toc H members since 
1945. Charles, a Toc H Builder 
and well known to many mem- 
bers, welcomes parties and 
individuals. Charles Vanhove. 
Hotel Lybeer, Korte Vulderstraat 
31, Bruges, Belgium. 


THIS YEAR book your summer holiday at WARDEN 
MANOR. Historic manor house situated on cliffs at 
sea edge, amidst unspoilt country with magnificent sea 
views. New tennis court, some bedrooms with H & C. 
1973 season June 30—-September 8. Also open Easter 
and spring bank holiday. Conferences encouraged mid 
March to mid June and mid September to mid Decem- 
ber. Write John Cole. Warden Manor. Eastchurch, 
Kent ME12 4HD. 


GUERNSEY C |. Good homely fare in Toc H family. 

H & C in rooms, midweek bookings accepted. Terms 

BB & EM £11.55 per week. Mrs P Saunders, Petherton, 
* Tertre Lane, Vale. Tel: 0481 44756. 


WE CAN PRINT your branch programmes, or covers; 
small posters ; invitation cards: extension leaflets ; news - 
letters : reports, and many other things. And save you 
money. Write or phone: Elsie Turner, Toc H Print 
Room, Administrative HO, Forest Close. Wendover, 
Aylesbury. Bucks. HP22 6BT (Tel: 3911). 


DEVON-CORNWALL BORDER. Four-berth caravan 
from £6. SAE Oldnall, 23 Cedar Road, Bournville 
B30 1UT. 


NHS REORGANISATION. Support for the Con- 
sumers’ Medical Charter can influence the reshaping in 
the consumers’ interests. Send four 24p stamps for 
leaflets which include Winston Churchill’s ‘forgotten’ 
but inspiring principle for Health Service. Then tell 
your MP. Write: 29 Shakespeare Street. Nottingham. 


LAST MONTH'S DELIBERATE MISTAKE! The 
voluntary building workers sought on the back cover 
are, in fact, required at Dor Knap. The address for 
details is Phil Jacques. 26 St Mary's Road. Bingham. 
Nottingham. 


Tubby 
Talking 


A 12 inch long playing record of Tubby in 
conversation with a small group of friends is 
in course of preparation. The conversations 
were taped during last year and cover, among 
other things, his childhood and family, his 
time as a curate in Portsea, his introduction 
to Bermondsey as a student, Flanders, the 
early days at All Hallows and the start of the 
Tower Hill Improvement Trust, and 
comments on the future of Toc H. By turns 
moving and humorous this is a unique 
memoir. Full details will be announced 
next month. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Faresi Close. Wendover, Buckinghamshire +1P22 6BT and printed in England by Loxley Bros Lid Sheffield and London. 


VOTE FOR 
PONT MIRER 


Point Three is to continue in its present format and at its present price. We are 
naturally greatly encouraged by this vote of confidence from the Central 
Executive. Will you give us YOUR vote of confidence by helping to make your 
magazine more widely read. 


Can your branch take a copy for each of its members? To have to read it over 
each other's shoulders is bad, not merely for our finances, but for your eyesight. 


Will your branch join the number who take a few extra copies to give away ? 
Point Three is good publicity for the Movement. Make sure you have spare 
copies to give to those you hope will become members. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Any additions to branch orders received by the end of March 
will be charged for the first year at the special concessionary rate of 3p per copy. 


Record your vote for Point Three by using the tear off slip below NOW. 


To: Publications Dept, Toc H Administrative Headquarters, 
Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, 
Bucks HP22 6BT 


Please increase our order from .... copies to .... copies per month and invoice 
us for the additional copies at the special rate of 3p each. 


(Note: This special offer closes on March 31, 1973) 


